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CORRESPONDENCE 

TWO POEMS BY RILKE 

Dear Editor : In the article on Modern German Poetry, 
by Mr. Reginald H. Wilensky, in the February number of 
Poetry, the author gave considerable space to the profound 
and delicate Austrian poet, Rainer Maria Rilke. Among 
the examples of Rilke's poetry quoted was Die Erblindende, 
which I had never seen before and was immediately tempted 
to translate into English. Believing that it may possibly 
interest the readers of Poetry, I am sending you this trans- 
lation, together with one of another poem by Rilke,, Men- 
schen bei Nacht. Margarete Miinsterberg 

GROWING BLIND 

She sat, like all the rest of us, at tea. 
It seemed at first as if she raised her cup 
Not quite as all the others held theirs up. 
She smiled : her smile was pitiful to see. 

And when we rose at last with talk and laughter, 
And through the many rooms with idle pace, 
As chance would have it, strolled from place to place — 
Then I saw her. She slowly followed after. 

Restrained, like one who must be calm and cool 
Because she soon will sing before a crowd ; 
Upon her happy eyes, without a cloud, 
The light fell from outside, as on a pool. 

She followed slowly, hesitating, shy, 
As if some height or bridge must still be passed, 
And yet — as if, when that was done, at last 
She would no longer walk her way, but fly. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 



PEOPLE AT NIGHT 

Nights were not made" for the crowds, and they sever 

You from your neighbor, so you shall never 

Seek him, defiantly, at night. 

But if you make your dark house light, 

To look on strangers in your room, 

You must reflect — on whom. 

False lights that on men's faces play 

Distort them gruesomely. 

You look upon a disarray, 

A world that seems to reel and sway, 

A waving, glittering sea. 

On their foreheads gleams a yellow shine 

Where thoughts are chased away. 

Their glances flicker mad from wine, 

And to the words they say 

Strange heavy gestures make reply, 

That struggle in the buzzing room ; 

And they say always, "I" and "I" ; 

And mean — they know not whom. 



POETRY AND THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 

Dear Poetry: Do you remember how, when the pinch 
of war began to be felt in Europe, letters poured in upon 
you from the poets there? They contained one cry: "Pro- 
tect the arts! To you in America falls the task of keeping 
the flame alight, for we are ruined." 

The Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco had an 
unusually favorable chance to respond to the cry of the artists 
of stricken Europe. But whatever it may have done for the 
other arts, it has done practically nothing for the poets. 
Aside from the fact that Mr. Markham is to write an "offi- 
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